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THE LATE SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT _ 
GLASGOW—ITS EXTERNAL FEATURES. 


Ir is now nine years since, at the suggestion, we be- 
lieve, of Sir David Brewster, an assemblage of scien- 
tific men took place in the city of York, under the 
name of the British Association, with the design of 
holding similar meetings annually in other cities of 
the United Kingdom ; the purpose being, in the first 
place, to afford to the cultivators of science throughout 
the British islands an opportunity of meeting and 
becoming acquainted with each other, as well as with 
such foreign philosophers as could be attracted to the 
meetings ; in the second place, to enable men of 
science to combine for the investigation of particular 
objects which were acknowledged to be beyond the 
range of individual exertion and individual means, 
and, in various instances, to come with their collective 
weight before the government, for aid in pursuing 
those objects. The first meeting at York, the second 
at Oxford, and the third at Cambridge, were attended 
by a comparatively small number of learned persons ; 
but they nevertheless were found to be so far successful 
in accomplishing the objects in view, and were at the 
same time so agreeable in themselves, both to the stran- 
gers who assembled, and to the native parties amongst 
whom the assemblies took place, that the British 
Association was already acknowledged to be a thing 
full of life, and likely to continue to live. The meet- 
ing at Edinburgh, in 1834, was the most brilliant that 
had taken place, both for the distinguished strangers 
who attended. and the interest of the proceedings. 
It was honoured by the presence of M. Arago, per- 
haps the most eminent cultivator of physics now 
living, and of M. Agassiz, whose researches in the 
organic department of geology have placed him, at an 
age which may be called youth, in the highest rank 
of European science. As might have been expected 
in a city whose leading class is composed of the learned 
professions, an unprecedented number of resident 
members here joined the association; very great 
efforts were made to provide for the convenience of 
the body, by arranging suitable places of meeting ; a 
hospitality amounting to something like “ open house” 
was displayed by the citizens ; and every possible 
facility was afforded for visiting museums, districts 
interesting on account of peculiar botanical and geo- 
logical features, and even such places as could only be 
expected to gratify taste or curiosity. The general 
feeling on this occasion, we can well remember, was 
one of a most pleasing kind : the strangers were de- 
lighted with the picturesque city and the kind recep- 
tion they experienced in it ; the resident parties were 
equally gratified in indulging those benevolent and 
polite sentiments which gave such pleasure to the 
strangers: it was a little lull in the hurry of ordinary 
selfish pursuits, in which man was allowed to be to 
man all that he was perhaps intended to be by nature, 
but which he has been prevented from being habi- 
tually by the arrangements into which society has 
fallen. The next meeting at Dublin was also a bril- 
liant one, and showed a still further advance in the 

of the association. The meeting of 1836, 
in Bristol, was distinguished by the promulgation of 
the results of Mr Cross’s experiments in the formation 
of erystals by slow electric action, one of the most 
deft imitations of nature’s mysterious workings which 
has ever been practised. The subsequent meetings at 
Liverpool, Newcastle, and Birmingham, were all of 
them agreeable meetings, particularly that at New- 
castle, where there was more than usual in the locality 
to interest men of science, as well as a greater power 
and disposition than is usually found in English pro- 


vincial situations to appreciate the objects of the 
association. At all the meetings, papers on scientific 
subjects were read, and scientific discussions entered 
into, not always of course with the effect of adding 
matter of importance to the previously existing 
amount of human knowledge, but still upon the 
whole greatly promoting that object, or tending to 
favour it. Several objects have also been prosecuted 
by the collective power and funds of the association, 
particularly observations on temperature, and investi- 
gations in the subject of terrestrial magnetism. Some 
over-peremptory persons ask what single thing of note 
has ever yet resulted from the labours of this annual 
collection of savans. It will perhaps be of little avail, 
as far as they are concerned, to answer the question 
by pointing to an expedition now cruising in the 
Antarctic Ocean, in consequence of the efforts of the 
association, for the investigation of one of the most 
important physical phenomena of the globe—that 
unseen influence of which it seems to be merely an 
accidental and external result that the mariner is 
enabled by it to know his path on the unmarked sur- 
face of the deep. We can see other great ends in the 
way of being served by the British Association. By 
meeting every year in a new place, we conceive that 
men of science must themselves be greatly benefited, 
in as far as new features in the manufacturing and 
commercial system of the country, as well as in its 
moral condition, are brought under their notice. 
From the personal observation of such features, may 
we not reasonably expect that, in some instances, 
ingenuity will be stimulated to new inventions, phi- 
losophical knowledge brought to bear on things 
hitherto left to the imperfect management of “ prac- 
tical men,” and philanthropy and legislative wisdom 
awakened to improvements in the moral affairs of the 
community? On the other hand, can we suppose that, 
in any British city, whether slumbering in a quiet 
rural district, or deafened by the din of incessant 
business and work, science and scientific men will, for 
one whole week, be the subject of exclusive thought 
and (shall we call it !) glorification, without awakening 
in many minds in that town faculties for scientific 
study which might have otherwise lain dormant, and 
imparting a general respect for that bright effluence 
of high intellects which too often languishes through 
the coldness, if not the positive hostility, of the unen- 
lightened ? 

The meeting of the present year took place at Glas- 
gow, one of the most interesting situations which the 
association has yet visited, both on account of the 
many great mechanical operations going on in it, and 
the physical features of the neighbourhood, amongst 
which may be included the numerous, rich mines of 
coal and iron, and the geological character of the 
shores of the Firth of Clyde and the Island of Arran. 
For some weeks before, an active band of local secre- 
taries had been engaged in making the n 
arrangements, and in raising a subscription to defray 
the expense of accommodating the association ; a bur- 
den which the gentlemen at each place visited have 
hitherto taken upon themselves. We were informed 
that considerable difficulty was experienced in raising 
this subscription. Practical philosophers do not readily 
at any time render honour to those who only observe 
and speculate ; the object had no special appeal to 
any political party ; and a wicked London newspaper 
had imparted a disrespectful impression of the asso- 
ciation. After all, the public spirit for which the 
citizens are remarkable came to the rescue, and 
1.2800 was collected, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
the President-elect, giving the princely donation of 
L400, « 


We arrived in Glasgow on Wednesday, the 16th 
September, being the day before the first meeting. 
We found that a large room in Hutcheson’s Hospital, 
a central situation in the city, had been fitted up as a 
reception-room for the members. Boxes, like those 
of the money-takers at a theatre, had been constructed 
all round, with clerks and other officials posted in 
them, while large labels overhead gave information 
with respect to the various purposes for which these 
boxes were designed. Tickets were to be applied 
for at one place by resident members, at another by 
non-resident members; at a third, tickets for non- 
resident ladies were given out ; a fourth booth was a 
register of addresses ; a fifth a register of lodgings for 
strangers, and so forth—the business at every place 
being conducted with an appearance of anxiety to 
oblige, for which each stranger must have felt sin- 
corely grateful. There were even officials going about, 
marked with bits of ribbon in their button-holes, to 
indicate that they were prepared to answer any query 
which any stranger might think proper to put to 
them. Altogether, the arrangements at this place 
were excellent, and such as could have scarcely been 
expected in any other than a city of high commercial 
character. The room was a scene of great bustle, full 
of dripping strangers just alighted from coaches or 
landed from steamers (for it was a day of heavy rain); 
yet all affairs proceeded as smoothly as in a bank or 
any public office of old standing. 

Throughout the streets, various symptoms of the 
mecting struck theeye. At the entrance to Hutche- 
son’s Hospital (which, by the way, is only a charity 
for old people, not a place for the treatment of dis- 
ease), @ very miscellaneous crowd had assembled to 
behold the strangers, as they successively arrived to 
get their tickets and give in their addresses. When 
an individual approached in a carriage, and especially 
if himself or the carriage bore a foreign or distin- 
guished air, a great excitement prevailed, every one 
being eager to learn, while no one was able to tell, who 
or what he was. The names of some eminent English 
and foreign philosophers, who were expected, had been 
caught up by the mob, and accordingly every gentle- 
man who drove up was liable to be taken for one or 
other of those persons. We heard several individuals 
alleged very confidently to be Quetelet, or Agassiz, or 
Sir John Herschel, whom we knew to be the most 
ludicrously opposite to those individuals in genius and 
attainments. Amidst the crowds upon the streets, it 
was easy to detect frequently occurring strangers, 
either by their dress and aspect, or by that wandering 
and curious gaze which strangers in a large city natu- 
rally indulge in, so different from the cool indifference, 
and the steady straightforward movements of thosé 
accustomed to behold every neighbouring object every 
day. Lodgings were, for this afternoon, an almost 
exclusive object with the strangers ; and on this point 
some anxiety was unavoidably felt. It was given out 
that bedrooms at good hotels were greatly raised in 
price, and scarcely to be had, and that very high sums 
were also expected for private lodgings. It must have 
been the mere expectation of a difficulty which was 
here operating, for in so large a city there could be no 
real difficulty in accommodating one or two thousand 
strangers. ‘The expectation, however, was sufficient 
to keep up prices, and accordingly lodgings were in 
most instances unreasonably dear. We mention this 
only to introduce the remark that some arrangement 
for keeping down the price of lodgings at a reasonable 
level is greatly desirable for the success of the asso- 
ciation itself, particularly as far as the gathering of 
foreign savans is concerned, most ef these men being 
in the enjoyment of comparatively narrow incomes 
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and therefore no more than prepared for the ordinary 
rates of expenditure in this comparatively affluent 
country. It must obviously be no inviting cireum- 
stance in the eyes of a Berlin or Copenhagen professor, 
that his cblleague, on attending the association at Glas- 
gow, paid from ten to twenty shillings for every night’s 
lodging. For the convenience of the strangers, the 
tickets of admission given out at the Hospital contained 
on the obverse a neatly engraved plan of the city, on 
which were marked, in various colours, the places where 
the business of the association was to be carried on, 
while below was appended a list of places usually visited 
by strangers, and of the various banking offices. A 
reading-room of noble proporticns, in the Exchange, 
was here marked as free to the strangers of the asso- 
ciation during the week of the meetings. One or two 
other places were free ; but we heard it remarked with 
surprise by members of the association, that’none of 
the great factories were thrown open to them, as had 
been done at Newcastle and other places, though no 
doubt admittance would be granted, as usual, on par- 
ticular applications being made. Still farther to guide 
strangers through the city, placards were stuck upon 
the corners of almost every street, with the words, 
«To the College,” “ To the Green,” &c., the direction 
being marked by arrows. Thus, the necessity of ask- 
ing one’s way was, by a very simple process, com- 
pletely obviated. 

Next morning, “To the College” was the general 
impulse. Here the seven sections into which the 
association is divided were to hold their meetings in 
the various eclass-rooms, every day for a week, the 
hour of assembly being eleven. The college is a fine 
old suite of buildings, composed of several dingy but 
venerable courts, and situated in the more ancient 
quarter of the city. Its front, towards the High 
Street, is a very handsome fagade of the time of the 
Commonwealth, with an arched portal in the centre, 
surmounted by the Scottish arms as borne in the reign 
of Charles II. ‘The day was fine, and by ten o’clock 
the streets near the College, usually full of the work- 
ing population alone, were seen thronged with groups 
of ladies and gentlemen moving towards the place of 
meeting. The wonderment of the squalid denizens of 
these streets at the unwonted figures mingling amongst 
them, was not the least interesting feature of the 
affair. At the head of every dusky alley, and at every 
shop door, along the High Street, stood a group of 
dirty women, with and without children in their arms, 
speculating on persons and things the most remote 
from the ordinary current of their ideas. The en- 
trance to the College was beset by a larger group of a 
similar deseription, which lasted the whole week, and 
through which the police found it difficult to make 
avenues for the approach of the members and their 
lady friends. Every window near the College also 
contained its knot of gazers, all evidently full of ex- 
citement respecting this singular congregation of the 
wise and learned. Within the courts were now 
gathered troops of members, with their female asso- 
ciates, some appearing with the anxious and abstracted 
air of men who had to take part in the proceedings, 
others looking as men who have only met to be amused 
and entertained. Old acquaintances were seen greet- 
img each other in the hearty manner of people who 
have long been apart ; and many were seen under- 
going the stiffer ceremony of being introduced to new 
friends. The miscellaneous character of most of the 

was striking. There were, in the first 
place, well-dressed English gentlemen in large pro- 
portion. There were more familiar figures of native 
merchants, manufacturers, physicians, and other pro 
fessional persons. Country clergymen were there, in 
@ark attire of homely cut, with rustier figures still 
cf sclioolmasters and “tutors.” A few anomalous 
fgures were seattered throughout, as an Asiatic in 
\is proper costume, a moustached and long-haired 
German, or an eccentric native wearing his hair or 
his clothes in some fantastic fashion. Then there 
were gaily dressed Glasgow ladies, spectacled and un- 
spectacled, all on the outlook for “the lions,” par- 
ticularly for their old friend Dr Chalmers. Add to 
these a few London reporters, with the bustling de- 
meanour and knowing aspect of their class. Those 
who knew many of the company by sight, were able 
to recognise various persons remarkable for their 
schemes as to human improvement—for example, Mr 
Robert Owen, who carried a new world packed up in 
a roll of brown paper, and was looking, as usual, the 
most practical and plausible of men. It is remark- 
able, by the way, how very attractive the association 


seems to be for men of schemes and theories. There 
were no fewer than three present on this occasion, 
including the famous socialist, who think it only ne- 
cessary to divide mankind into parcels of two thou- 
sand, in order to make them all that they ought to 
be. This is the more remarkable, as the association, 
consisting chiefly of men of physical science, seems to 
be a most unfavourable field for any who contemplate 
what is not capable of immediate practical demon- 
stration. 

The members, on entering, had been supplied with 
@ printed programme of the day’s proceedings. Those, 
therefore, who were interested in more than one de- 
partment of science, were able to decide which section 
they should attend, according as the papers to be first 
read in each were to them of an attractive character. 
There was at first a rush to the section of mathematics 
and general physics, from its being held out that Sir 
John Herschel should there open the proceedings by 
reading a report of some recent observations in mag- 
netism ; but it was soon ascertained that Sir John had 
not arrived, and the superfluous attendance on this 
section was therefore quickly reduced. It may readily 
be supposed, that for the first day in particular, and 
in some degree throughout the whole meeting, the 

of the association was what chiefly attracted 
the multitude. Finding that, in this respect, the 
geological section was peculiarly rich, many went 
thither, and there certainly was no ground for their 
being disappointed, for the very first men of the 
science were present. This section met in a large 
class-room, containing an elevated bench along the 
side wall, with forms ranged below, and, opposite the 
bench, black boards for demonstrations, while various 
and organic figures, were slung from ropes on each 
side, full in the view of the audience. The president 
and his committee occupied the elevated bench, There 
was Dr Buckland, a little clerical-looking man, with 
around bald head and pale and somewhat massive 
features : there was Mr Lyell, a comparatively young 
man, with light and long brown hair, sparkting blue 
eyes, deep set beneath a prominent knowing region, and 
a chin of uncommon depth and promi wearing 
a brown surtout, and frequently using an eye-glass 
suspended from his neck. Mr De la Beche was also 
present, but we did not become acquainted with his 
figure. Near the president, Mr Greenough was usually 
placed, an elderly gentleman of fair complexion and 
prepossessing aspect. Mr Philips, a light middle-aged 
man, in duck trousers and a black coat, usually took 
a position near the black board. A day or two after- 
wards, we found Mr Murchison added to this goodly 
assemblage : the author of the Silurian System is a 
tall military-looking man, of dark complexion and 
handsome aquiline features. Near the end of the 
week came M. Agassiz, a good-looking neatly dressed 
man of about thirty-two or three, with dark eyes, and 
cheeks more plump and rubicund than one usually 
expects in a student: he spoke in the French lan- 
guage, though not altogether unable to express himself 
in English. Some native geologists, of rising character, 
as Mr Maclaren and Mr Milne of Edinburgh, and Mr 
Smith of Jordanhill, added to the attractiveness of 
this section, which formed altogether an amusing com- 
mentary on the allegation of the newspaper above al- 
luded to, that none but quacks now attend the British 
Association, the fact being that not one man of first- 
rate character in geologieal science was here wanting, 
except Mr Sedgewick, who was, by his own declara- 
tion, only prevented from attending by strict pro- 
fessional duty. The president of the section was the 
Marquis of Northampton, a person not merely orna- 
mental, but who on various occasions showed himself 
well acquainted with the science, as might be ex- 
pected, indeed, from one who holds the distinguished 
situation of President of the Royal Society. The 
Marquis is an elderly man, of a dark wiry com- 
plexion, and dressed very plainly in a long blue sur- 
tout. We oceasionally observed in this section the 
Duke of Hamilton and the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
suggesting the idea of rank gladly coming to learn at 
the feet of science. Rank was here indeed confounded. 
The Duke of Argyll was content (and how honourable 
such contentment !) to Lold a subordinate office in the 


mechanical section. We saw his grace come forward. 


one day in the geologieal section, and communicate 
some information on a debated point, preceded and 
followed in the debate by men of various grades in life 
between the distinguished and the simply respectable. 

The section of Mathematics and General Physics, 


though disappointed of the presence of Sir John 
Herschel, had brought together some eminent per- 
sons. We readily recognised Sir David Brewster, 
with his conspicuous white hair and saturnine com- 
plexion, still looking very healthy and active. Here 
also was Sir Thomas Macdougal Brisbane, who, for 
the sake of astronomical observation in a southern 
latitude, accepted the office of governor of New South 
Wales, where he accordingly reared an observatory, 
and pursued scientific investigations for some years. 
Sir Thomas, who is president of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, is a stout gentlemanly figure, of mild 
and prepossessing appearance. The rough aspect and 
powerful knowing organs of Mr Whewell were con- 
spicuous in this section, as also the slender figure and 
lively nervous temperament of the youthful Pro- 
fessor Forbes. We unfortunately did not ascertain 
the bodily form of Major Sabine, nor that of Professor 
Airey, both of whom, however. were present. At a 
later period, this section was graced by the presence 
of Professor Encke of Berlin, the discoverer of the 
well-known comet of quick rotation, which, as Pro- 
fessor Airey elegantly remarked, “bears his name 
in every mouth but his own.” In the section of 
Botany and Zoology, Dr Fleming, Sir William 
Hooker, ané Sir William Jardine, were the most. 
eminent figures. In that of Chemistry and Mine- 
ralogy, the chief persons were Dr Thomson of the 
Glasgow University, and Mr Johnston, a young but 
active and acute professor in the new University of 
Durham. The Medical Section was graced by the 
presence of Sir Charles Bell and Dr Abercrombie. 
The discoverer of the duplicity of the nerves is a short, 
elderly man, of pale complexion, with a strikingly 
active and enterprising aspect. The author of the 
agreeable work on the intellectual powers is also a 
short man, but of dark complexion and full massive 
face, and with a head of splendid proportions. We 
were little in the Mechanical Section, but found it 
presided over by Sir John Robison, a gentleman who, 
if he had no merits of his own, would be regarded with 
respect as the son of the author of the best treatise 
we have on Mechanical Philosophy, the late ingenious 
and extensively informed Professor Robison of Edin- 
burgh.- In this section we also found Mr Scott 
Russell, so well known for his experiments on the sail- 
ing of vessels; Mr Whitworth of Manchester, a prac- 
tical mechanist, who, we have been told, has a large 
factory solely devoted to the making of his own inven- 
tions ; Mr Fairbairn, also a most distinguished mecha- 
nist of Manchester; and M. Ardseer Cursetjee, an 
engineer in the service of the East India Company. 
plexio: weari Ss co ’s pictu- 
resque garb. . the Statistical Section, Lord San- 
don, Colonel Sykes, and Mr Felkin, stood pre-emi- 
nent ai the strangers; from Edinburgh had 
come Dr mers = Dr Alison, ¢ = 
their opposite views on the poor-law question ; whi 
Glasgow contributed some most aaeptihten and 
serviceable statists of its own, as Dr Cowan, Mr 
Miller, the superintendant of the city police, and Mr 
Watt—Dr land being, we believe, absent from 
illness. It may here be mentioned, that a Phreno- 
logical Section, unconnected with the Association, met 
in another part of the town, and was attended by Mr 
Combe, Mr Simpson, Mr Deville, of London, and some 
other eminent cultivators of the new philosophy. 
This brings us to observe one thing Bove gy 
remarkable at the sectional meetings, ly, that 
amongst those assembled there was a much 
proportion of intellectual-looking heads than there is 
ever seen in ordinary assemblies, By intellectual- 
looking heads, we of course mean of such size 
and elevation as the simplest experience, not to speak 
of any thing in the shape of a science, shows to be 
usually accompaniments of superior ability. In the 
assemblies where others were admitted besides mem- 


Nor do we here alone regard men of fame, or those 
who may be enumerated in newspapers to create effect 
at a distance. To us there is something still more 


} 
| bers of the association, the smaller proportion of fine 
| heads was very obvious. There was some interest for 
| a stranger in casting his eye over the crowd, and ro- 
. by t in idering, respecting any 
puttionine one whose owner was unknown to him, that. 
7 it had gained for its owner a wide-extended 
‘ame. It was impossible to look around on such an 
: a depreciatory idea of any one person present ; 
sould tell what min greatness might be in the 
room at the moment, or how much might belong to 
any particular individual on whom the eye was for 
the moment fixed! We might think, respecting some 
one, that certainly the aspect was unimpressive and 
told that that person was the celebrated Mr or Dr 
; such-a-one, a man whose writings we had been accus- 
|‘tomed for years to read with reverence and delight. 
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stances from a display the world. To 


persons 
who came as humble disciples to this shrine of science, 
that verily, even though the greatest masters had 
been, as was alleged, wanting, the association would 
have been doing good, in only bringing these modest 
— — and giving them one week’s taste 

a life of science, apart from the soul-depressing 
cares in which they are usually involved. 

We here conclude our superficial glance at the ex- 
ternal features of the Glasgow meeting. Our next 
— will contain a condensed view off a 

partment of the proceedings. 


A ROMANCE OF REALITY. 

In the town of Havre-de-Grace, not many ppm ago, 
there lived an aged couple, Monsieur and Madame 
Dupré. In themselves, these personages were worthy 

res but circumstance$ of a remarkable and 
romantic nature connected with their family, rendered 
them objects of peculiar interest not only to their 
neighbours and fellow-citizens, but to all who visited 
the town of Havre. One of the near relatives of this 
venerable pair was destined to a career in life such as 
» shall only find a parallel to in the pages of Arabian 

ction. 

‘Aline Dupré was born at Martinique in the year 
1763. Her father possessed one of the best estates on 
the island, and spared no pains or expense in educat- 
ing his daughter, whose rare natural qualities, both of 
person and mind, well merited the most careful de- 
velopment. At the age of fourteen, when womanly 
charms are almost matured in that clime, Aline was 
the pride of her family, and the admiration of the 
upper circles of the colony. In private society no one 
surpassed her in vivacity rr ; in the ball-room, 
the graces of her person movements were un- 
rivalled ; and she possessed musical talents well fitted 
to enhance and complete the impression made by her 
appearance and address. Such was Aline Dupré, when 
an unforeseen accident gave a sudden turn to her 
prospects and fortunes. Excited by oppression, real 
or imaginary, a numerous band of ne made their 
escape from their masters, and s the most serious 
alarm over the whole island. Profiting by the scan- 
tiness of the military force stationed there at the 


the employ of M. Dupré had acceded to the i t 
band, but the station of that gentleman, and the high 
opinion entertained of his talents and activity, caused 
him to be pitched upon as the leader of the militia 
raised for the suppression of the mutineers. M. Dupré 
fulfilled with energy and success the duty intrusted 
to him. The fugitives were surrounded and captured, 
but only after a desperate struggle, in which M. Dupré 
received a mortal injury. He survived it long cnough 
to permit him to receive from France the Cross of St 
Louis, which the governor of the colony, the Marquis 
de Bouillé, had requested for him. Soon after receiv- 
ing this reward, M. Dupré died, recommending, with 
bis daughter Aline end his only son to 
othe Marquis de Bouillé did not neglect charge 
e uis de illé did not the 
committed to him. It had been the of 
jate M. Dupré to return to France, where he had a 
small patrimonial property, and where various mem- 
bers of his family were settled. ‘This intention had 
been partly formed with the view of completing the 
education of Aline and her brother, and in the ho 
of seeing them well established there in life. ‘The 
governor of Martinique determined to fulfil the wishes 
of the father in this respect. Finding the young 
Dupré, who was a year or two older than Aline, to 
have an inclination for a military life, the marquis 
a that he should go to France and enter the 
regiment of Bouillon, while the sister was to be placed 
for a time in the seminary of Saint Cyr, the hi 
institution then existing for persons of her sex. Aline 
and her brother ingly embarked in a vessel 
bound for France. ‘That vessel, however, never reached 
its destination. Its fate remained unknown for seven 


disclosures by one of the 
friends of the family residing in France. This 
years youth in Martini and 
and dear friend of Aline. The 
r alluded to was delivered by an ambassador of a 
great power, and it was from his sovercign—his 
crowned queen. ‘That queen was Aline Dupré! The 
strange vicissitudes which placed Aline in this posi- 
tion were detailed, in the communication to her friend, 
nearly as follows. 
The vessel which bore the brother and sister, in- 


tending to land on the western coast of France, reached 
the straits of Gibraltar in safety. Soon afterwards, 
however, when the passengers, attracted by the beauty 
of the evening in that latitude, had assembled in a 
group on deck, an old negress in attendance on Aline 
pointed out a dark spot on the sea at a distance. 
Lhe captain was present at the moment, and was ob- 
served to grow pale as he turned his eye on the object 
pointed out. But he made no remark, and the a 
sengers retired for the night. In the morning they 
found nothing but bustle and alarm on board. ‘The 
vessel was pursued by a swift-sailing Algerine corsair, 
of a size which rendered it almost hopeless for a petty 
merchantman to attempt any resistance. Neverthe- 
the crew their arms, — to sell 
iberty dearly. pirates were not long in comin 

up and Sinn: and, as might have been Anticipated, 
soon overpowered all opposition. Aline had kept close 
by the side of her brother, determined to perish with 
him if he fell ; and when the capture took place, she 
was bound with him in the same chain. This asso- 
ciation greatly lightened their sufferings on the ocea- 
sion, but it did not last long. When the corsair 
reached the port of Algi an order was issued for 


the conveyance of all the male prisoners ashore, and 
the retention of the females. The lan spoken 
around her was unintelligible to Aline, she soon 


became sensible of the intended separation. Her 
agony was dreadful at the moment ; the past mishap 
seemed to her insignificant in comparison with this 
crowning ill. She fell on her knees before the bar- 
barians of the vessel, and used every entreaty, by 
words and gestures, which might have a chance of 
moving them to permit her accompanying her 
brother. Her tears and looks ex- 
pressed the meaning which her language could not 
convey, but they were totally dis ed, and her 
brother was carried off with his companions. All 
hope seemed to depart with him, and Aline fell down 
in a swoon. 

Her insensibility, at least to a partial extent, was 
of long continuance, every return of her powers of 
reflection serving only to renew her grief, and throw 
her back into a state of lethargy, which rendered her 
heedless of all around her. Zara, meanwhile, the old 
negress, watched over her with incessant care. When 
Aline regained something like composure, she found 
herself on board of a different vessel, and again upon 
the open sea. Zara informed her that she had been 
purchased by an Armenian merehant, and was now 
on the way to Smyrna, whence, after taking on board 
some Circassian and Georgian captives, Achmet, as 
the merchant was called, intended to to Con- 


languid mistress to express a wish 
would be her brother’s fate, the subject 
ever uppermost in her thoughts. Zara used the op- 
portunity given to her most dexterously. Consulting 
the cards, she assumed, after a time, an aspect of great 
joy. “Your brother will yet be free and great! The 
cards declare it! And by you shall he be 
The —— of such a possibility made an 
instantaneous striking impression upon Aline, 
and raised in her a new train of thought. Finally, 
she resolved to desist from her course of abstinence, 
and to preserve her life, in the hope that, whatever 
might be her own fate, she might yet have it in her 
power to alleviate the sufferings of her beloved brother. 
When the vessel arrived at Smyrna, it chanced 
that, while Achmet was getting on board his other 
captives, he met the French consul in society, and 
mentioned his having with him a beautiful slave of 
French descent. The consul immediately requested 
to sée her, and, after some difficulty, this was aecom- 
plished. On seeing Aline, Monsieur L. generously 
offered to purchase her from the Armenian, and set 
her at liberty. “My brother,” said Aline; “ will you 
set him, too, at liberty?” “ Alas!” said the consul, 
“that is not possible. How could he now be found 
out? The intervention of the sultan alone, I fear, 
could avail to discover his retreat, and procure his 
freedom.” “The sultan!” replied Aline, and for a 
few moments she remained in t t. “ Well,” con- 
tinued she at length, “ I cannot, and will not, since such 
is the case, accept of liberty for myself.” The consul 
ly by i ho 
which of fisiding in Constantinople rome 
means of liberating r captive of Algiers, 
her fixed in the Seeientn remaining with 
Achmet. It seemed to her as if some secret power 
her onwards to the Turkish capital. 
as she sailed thither, doubts and fears took 
ion of her mind. Her whole chance of success 


of her personall 
seeing the sultan Abdul- mend 


to know w 


tier, whom she might beg the life liberty of 


= 


her brother. But she remembered, and shuddered to 


remember, that she might become the purchased slave 
of some rich but obscure Turk, and might be shut out 
for ever from the light of day among strangers. With 
these thoughts in her mind, she proceeded to the 
presence of Achmet, and, assuming a firm and bold 

now in your hands. If I have observed aright, 
do not confound me with these poor ignoran 


troduce me to the presence of the sultan, and depend 
upon my eternal gratitude.” Achmet seemed to be 
struck by these words, and the confident tone in which 
they were uttered, His manner assumed a semblance 
of respect very unusual between master and slave, 
and he expressed his intention to gratify the wishes 
of Aline if possible. Accordingly, when the vessel . 
entered the of Constantinople, and the party 
were conveyed to the house of Achmet, he sho 
his intentions by bringing to her one of the richest 
dresses to be found in the city, this being a proper 
reliminary step, as he thought, to the execution of 
i design. But Aline dec assuming the garb, 
and contented herself with one of the most sim 
kind. To his surprise, the Armenian was compell 
to admit that her ap ce was more captivating 
without than with the rich attire obtained for her. 
Though Achmet seemed thus desirous of fulfilling 
her wishes, day after da away without any 
notice of the approach of that event on which Aline 
rested every hope of procuring her brother’s liberation. 
At last, however, Achmet announced that it was im- 
possible for himself to introduee his beautiful slave to 
the presenee of the sultan in any way. “ But do not 
despond,” said he, “I have sold you, along with Zara, 
to Isaac-Aga, son of the old chief of the royal guards, 
He has promised to place you in the way of seeing the 
sultan.” Aline at first thought that she was deceived 
with false promises, but such was not the case. Isaac- 
Aga was faithful to his word, and Aline obtained her 
wish. She was brought before the sultan. It is need- 
less to linger on the issue. The skill of Aline in music 
was exerted to charm Abdul-Hamed, and not in vain. 
It was not long ere his passion for the accomplished 
captive grew so deep and strong, that he made her his 
legitimate wife ; and she had the pleasure of em- 
bracing her brother, liberated by the sultan’s orders 
from the slave-chains of Algiers. Under the title of 
the Sultana Validé, Aline outlived Abdul-Hamed, to 
whom she bore the Sultan Mahmoud, father of the 
mt youthful sultan, and but recently deceased. 
Mahmoud did not immediately succeed his father, but 
lived in seclusion during the of 
Selim and Mustapha. The civilised spicit of Mahmoud 
may in part be traced to the instructions of his mother, 
the Sultana Validé. She discovered the retreat of her 
relatives in France,,and, as has been said, sent them 
letters, which were accompanied by magnificent pre- 
sents. Monsieur and Dupré, the aged = 
i as residing at Havre-de-Grace, were 
uncle and aunt, and shared liberally of her bounty. 
The Sultana Validé died in 1817, at the age of fifty- 


story told as a fact 
in his “ Hermit in the Provinces,” a 


relating to the various provinces of France. M. Jouy 
describes himself as receiving the present story from 
the lips of Monsieur and Madame Du***, who were 
aided in the narration by the actual letters of Aline.* 
If true, the story presents a parallel to that of the 

Seottish girl who became Empress of Morocco. 
The undeniably veracious history of the Empress Jose- 
phine, is also in several points similar to the present 
story.] 


RETROSPECT OF A MILITARY LIFE. 


One of the most promising and gratifying character- 
isties of the present smn, tt hes always struck us, is the 
turn for writing which has become so prevalent among 
military men of all orders and grades. ‘This may cer- 
tainly be looked upon, and hailed, as a fair indication 
that those so en in the service of their country 2 
no longer resemble mere machines, but are converted 
into thinking, observant, and intelligent beings. The 
general humanising of the art and practice of war is 
the great and main result to be expected from the 
cultivation of the gentle pursuits of literature by the 
followers of the trump and drum ; and such an im- t 
provement of war must obviously be the first step to 
its entire extinction. ‘There are many other advan- ; 
tages, of a more direct kind, derivable from the same 
source. The soldier and the sailor necessarily see much 
of the world, and the recording of their observations j 
is an im t thing both for science and commerce. . } - 
From higher grades of the service we get such r 
comprehensive details respecting countries and na- t 
tions, as are calculated to affect the interest of com- 
munities on a great scale ; while the records, again, 

ve usually a permanent value, were it 
from their howler to the world what war really is to 
the generality of those engaged in it, and to those 


* The name set down Du*** by M. Jouy, we have called 
Dupré, for convenience of printing and reading, 


interesting in reficcting on the ante unknown and 
obscure individuals, who read, and o e, and pur- 
forth from their solitudes to pass a week amidst those 
persons whom they are accustomed distantly to vene- fee 
rate, and in that atmosphere in which they would wish, , 
but vainly wish, to spend their whole life, presenta, we who have bodies, but no souls. Such as they subjugate 
think, a more affecting view of a meeting of the British the eyes, but not the heart. My character is different 
Association than almost any other idea connected with from theirs, and so will my —— be, It will be a 
it. We felt this very deeply, and could not help saying high one, and your fortunes shall rise with it. In- 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
stantinople. Zara likewise added, that Achmet seemed : 
to take a strong interest in her restoration to health. : 
This last piece of intelligence was any thing but _ 
pleasing to the poor captive, and her mind was so : 
heavily oppressed with a foreboding dread of the fate . 
: . : that seemed to await her, that she resolved to escape 
time, these runaways committed various outrages, | from it at the cost of life. No other way of effecting ; 
and made threatening demonstrations at many diffe-| this object was in her power save that of starving 
rent points, calling every where upon their fellow~| herself. For two days she maintained this determina- 
slaves to join their standard. None of the negroes in | tion ; and was already beginning to feel her strength 
diminishing, when some proceedings on the part of 
Zara changed altogether the train of her thoughts. 
The old negress, like many of her race, affected a | four. ; 
power of reading the cards, or of telling fortunes, and [We ‘ee. § 
M. Jouy, 
rofessing to detail authentic and curious matters ~ 
| | 
| 
| 
vears, at the end of which time a letter, containing | 
| 


as 


leaving behind.” Thus rudely was the soldier’s dream 
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nd whose homes it . Often, too, the common | the streets at home in ease, may read with ad 
papain perv has ability enough, as well | the subjoined delineation of what the same indivi- 


as his superiors, to notice things of much general in- 
terest and consequence. 

Another pleasing proof of the spread of a taste for 
literature among the British soldiery, lies before us in 
the shape of a my of Military Life,” by a 
retired sergeant of the Forty-Second Highlanders.* 
Mr Anton originally enlisted as a private in the mili- 
tia, and into the service towards 
the close of the e for 
Spain in A ¢ 18] ed at Passages, after 
a short march, joined the sixth division of the army 
of Wellington, who was then manwuvring against 
Soult on the Spanish of the Pyrenees. Our 
author, previous to his volunteering, had married an 
amiable young woman, whom he gratefully mentions 
as having ungrudgingly followed his fortunes in war 
and in peace. ‘There was ample occasion to try her 
patience in the very first few weeks of their cam- 

igning. In the middle of October the rains fell 

vily, and all that the pair had to shelter them, in 
the open fields, was a blanket thrown rudely on some 
branches, and secured, in tent-fashion, by cords and 
pegs. Around the tent “I had cut a trench,” says 
our soldier, “to off the torrents which rushed 
against it from the declivity above.” But the tem- 
blew down the frail structure on the first night 
of its erection, and bore the blanket where it was 
never seen again. “I and my trembling companion 
found shelter in the lee of a rock.” A generous officer 
gave them a new blanket ; and as there was a pro- 
spect of the army being for a short time stationary, 
the soldier set about erecting a new and more durab 
tent. He became, he says, a “perfect Robinson 
Crusoe,” and laboured for three days, at spare 
hours, in digging a trench, four feet deep, to carry off 
heavy rains, and in thatching his blanket with 
fern from the hills. As a crowning comfort, at the 
close of his toils, he even contrived to erect a sort of 
fire-place. “The fire was lighted for the first time. 
I was sitting on ny knapsack taking a late dinner, 
quite at home, with the dish on my knee, for I had 
no table, when the drum beat ‘Orders.’ I set down 
my dish (a wooden canteen, the one end of which was 
om out) unfinished, attended the call, and heard 
that the camp was to be struck, and every thing 
ready to be moved off that night. I cannot express 
how vexed I was to leave my little habitation, m 
sole property, which I held by military right ; but 
was bound to follow my feudal superior. I reared 
it at the expense of a blister on ny Sam, and I 
oun as much over it, in secret, as rich man in 
t ro oe did over his extensive possessions and his 
plentiful stores. On leaving the camp that night, 
many of the married people set fire to their huts, but 
diary ; and my poor Mary shed tears as she 
back upon it, as a bower of happiness which she was 


pai, 
land ts began (says Mr Anton) to lose their 
i by degrees ; some fell sick, and had 
abundance; some had the elbows of ir coats 
mended with grey cloth; others 


eet, or, as we termed it, to pad the hoof. It is 
impossible to describe the painful state that some of 
those shoeless men were in, crippling along the way, 
their feet cut or torn by sharp stones or bram! 
To remedy the want of shoes, the raw hides of the 
newly-slaughtered bullocks were given to 
purpose to form a sort of buskins for the barefooted 
soldiers. This served as a substitute for shoes, and 


forts, such By my as the following were common 
the soldier’s lot. On the field of Tou- 


the handle of my sword ; and aineth passed through 
m bonnet and knocked it off my head. Had the last 

been two inches lower, or I that much higher, 
the reader would have been saved the trouble of per- 
using this narrative.” Speaking of the morn that 
followed the same terrible day, the writer continues— 
“The sun gladdens again the face of the heavens, and 
throws his welcome rays over the field where the 
wreck of two armies lies uninterred. Thus we fall, 
cutting off and being cut off, the slayers but not the 
enemies of our race. Look you to that, e rulers of 
the earth !— We come but to obey.” To that, indeed, 
the cold closet diplomatist would do well to look. 
His is the hand that kills ; and so feels, we here see, 
the instrument he employs. 

Shortly after the decisive action of Toulouse, our 
author and his comrades were ordered home, and 
finally quartered at Cork. The remarks of Mr 
Anton upon the Irish are brief but very judicious. 
The following comparison of Ireland to the High- 
lands, by one who knows the latter region (his native 
one) well, is too interesting to be omitted. “I must 
here remark, that there is rather a false idea abroad 
respecting ‘Irish barbarism,’ as it is called. In no 
two countries of the world do the manners and cus- 
toms of the rural population resemble each other more 
closely, perhaps, than those of the Highlands of Scot- 
land and those of Ireland. ‘There is not a man from 


of comfort dispelled ! 

The numberless toils and that attend both 
the soldier and the soldier’s wife in service, are further 
shown by many anecdotes in this volume. All “free 
and accepted masons,” from brother the grand-master 
to the last enrolled apprentice, will be pleased with 
the following incident. Our author’s wife had taken 
charge of a little ass-colt with a couple of bundles, in 
kindness to another woman, when the army was pass- 
ing the river Adour, by a partially broken bridge. She 
was alone, and got on the precarious structure after a 

rtion of the troops had passed ; “ but before she got 

the farther end, the stubborn animal stood still 
and would not move a foot. Another regiment was 
advancing, the was impeded, and what to do 
she knew not. She was in the act of removing the 
woman’s bundles from the beast’s back, and i 
to get out of the way, determined to leave the 
when a grenadier of the advancing regiment, casting 
his eye on a finely polished horn with the masonic arms 
cut on it, and slung over her shoulder, stepped aside, 
wying, for the sake of is 

your side, not see you left struggli 
thers’ At the same time, handing his musket to one 
of his comrades, he lifted the colt in his arms and 
carried it to the end of the bridge. 7 ee 
thanked him with the tear in her ey only ac- 
knowledgment she could make for his kindness ; but 
she has often age opal since, and congratulated 
herself on having food fortune to have that horn, 
empty as it was, with its talismanic hieroglyphics, 


dore, Sliach, &c., ‘ Well, wis thir ony feghts at the 
market the day ? (or yesterday). If the reply was 
in the affirmative, the questioner rubbed his hands, 
scratched his shoulder or elbow, itching with delight, 
saying, ‘Ha! that’s asign o’ gude times; we'll get 
cheap meal this year, t if the reply was in the 
negative, then no joy was expressed ; on the contrary, 
there was some remark about hard times, or ‘ le 
auld times, adding, ‘ Fouk’s gettin ower wise now-a- 
days ; ‘God help us, the spirit’s broken down,’ 
and such like observations. And the questioner, in 
his fretfulness at being deprived of the news of a 
fight, would exclaim, ‘Fare wis the Goulds fan ther 
wis nae feghtin’ at Glass?’ or ‘ Fare wis the or 
fan ther wis nae feghtin’ at Sliach ! and such li 
questions. This is still the case in Ireland, at least 
among the rural population ; there are certain family 
names, noted for club-law, in the neighbourhood. But 
there is this difference : in Scotland we had no peace- 
preservers to raise a ‘hue and cry’ of murder when 
there were no lives lost ; cuts and bumps were thought 
nothing of, and gave no alarm ; but in Ireland it is 
the very reverse : the numerous tribe of attorneys are 
looking out for work—blood is murder, knocking 
bouring newspaper, 
representing the case in the blackest colours.” It 


slung by her side on that occasion, and thus to raise | passing away in the beau “ Green Isle,” is 
up a friend when she was so much in need of one.” now, as Scotland was fifty years ago, fairly into the 
Some regiments forded the river at a different 


who plunged into the water in hopes to recover them, 
Chey wore pone for over, ead himself was with 
difficulty 

Those thoughtless young lads whose fancy is caught 
by the well-polished shoes and glittering buckles, the 
waving plumes and snow-white belts, the neat tartans 
and the speckless scarlets, of the recruiters who walk 


W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh. 


A WORD ON MEDICAL REFORM. 

Tue flourishing condition of medical quackery, as we 
stated on a late occasion, though mainly ascribable to 
the general ignorance and credulity of the people, is 
largely promoted by the budly regulated state of the 
whole medical profession. At the present moment, 
there exists no uniform or well-organised plan of 
educating, examining, and licensing practitioners for 
the whole united kingdom and its dependencies. The 
country at large is in the hands of a set of rival schools 
and privileged corporations, each of which lays claim 
to a monopoly of licensing for a particular district, 
and of excluding from practice in that district all 
who are educated and licensed elsewhere. To such a 
pitch is this mischievous arrangement carried, “ that 
there are in the three kingdoms no fewer than seven- 
teen bodies claiming chartered or statutory rights to 
confer degrees or diplomas, all of them differing from 
each other in their constitutions, all possessing the 
power of making by-laws for their own governance, 
and all in the habit of imposing different tests of the 
fitness of those whom they profess to admit into the 
medical profession.”* 

There are two great evils in the present state of 
things—the various rival associations are often at a 
kind of petty war with each other, to the scandal of 
the community ; and there is a complexity or mystery 
about the medical character which unlearned folks 
cannot possibly make out. Some medical men are 
qualified to bleed and do other acts of surgery, some 
may prescribe medicines for diseases, but not make 
up or sell the medicines, and not bleed ; some may 
bleed, and administer medicines which they make up ; 
and some may make up and sell medicines, but not 
prescribe or bleed. We believe this is something like 
what exists in England, but we do not profess to be 
certain upon the point, for the whole affair is in such 
a curiously confused condition, that few know exactly 
how the matter stands. In the midst of the melée, 
the empiric, who cares nothing for corporations or 
their charters, sets up as a compounder and vender 
of his own nostrums, thus unceremoniously lopping off 
what ought to constitute a large item in the income 
of the respectable and well-educated physician. 

It is not to be supposed that things can have come 
to this bad pass with the medical profession, without 
attracting the attention of those most intimately con- 
cerned in its reform. Already, most of the existing 
corporations have either directly petitioned the legis- 
lature for a correction of abuses, or countenanced such 
a step in others. The Scotch and Irish bodies have, 
as we believe, been most forward in the desire for an 
improved code of arrangements, with respect to exa- 
mination and licensing. ‘The Apothecaries’ Company 
of England, which assumes more power and privi 
than all the others put together, has presented 
chief obstacle to the pro changes. “It insists 
upon the right to punish h or Irish medical men 
for practising their profession in England and Wales, 
while it has not the means of preventing the chemist 
and druggist, or mere buyer and seller of medicine, 
from practising all the branches of the profession. The 
Apothecaries’ ent of Ireland is more like what 
it ought to be than that of England, in as far as its 
power merely extends over sellers and compounders 
of medicine ; but 4 to say, in its desire for 
absolute monopoly, it frequently attempted to 
regularly educated surgeons and 

rom making up medicine and prescriptions for their 
own patients. eenpe still, it appears that, although 
all these bodies profess and pretend to so much su 
riority over each other, the medical student, w 
or surgeon, or an apothecary, must dissect in the same 
way, attend lectures at the same time, walk the hos- 
pitals in the same manner, read the same works upon 
the various subjects connected with his 


only difference being, that by or forty 


ds he be h ysi M.D.] ; if he 
about twenty pounds, fox 
or ten s, he can be an ag 


Various plans have been 
liberally disposed bodies for a complete reformation 
if the system, all founded on one leading and sound 
principle—that there should be one re~ 

* Memorial from the Medical Association of Ireland to the 


t 


j rhyme-journal, he modestly says, that if some 
trophes be thought tasteful proso 
writing, “ I am to blame, and humbly apologise. 

In conclusion, we would recommend this little un- 

pretending volume notice. If there were 
more of our soldiery “sat upon the green turf” 

; at their leisure hours, and > ee of what 
they saw and heard in the tented , excesses wouldl 
sleeve of a different colour from the body ; and so on. | more rarely stain our arms, and yet not less valour be 
when shown in a rightful cause. 
to the want of shoes. 
daily, no time was found to repair-them, until com- 
letely worn out ; this left a number to march with 
| 
: enabled the wearers to march in the ranks of their | 
a — In addition to these discom- 
louse, “a musket-ball struck my halberd in a line | 
with my cheek ; another passed between my arm and | 
the north or west Highlands, and who had been a 
| resident there forty or fifty years ago, but will ac- 
| knowledge that nothing was more rare than to hear 
| of a country fair having passed over without blood- 
| shed or broken bones. I perfectly recollect hearing, 
| when I was a boy, the people asking of those who 
were returning from the fairs of Keith, Glass, Auchin- 
place. “The wife of a sergeant of one of the regi- We cannot follow our soldier to Waterloo, whither 
ments ae per to pass on a donkey, with a child in | he was suddenly called in 1815. He gives an ani- 
her arms, an oxing © some sudden stumble or slip | mated description of the fields of Quatre Bras and 
of the animal, the child gave a start and dropped into | Waterloo, as far as they fell under his personal . — 
the stream ; the distracted mother gave a shriek, | observation. Animation is indeed carried to poetry | and undergo an equally severe examination ;—the 
leaped after the infant, and both were ey off by | in some parts of the narrative, and for this the author 
the rapid current, in the presence of the moh | apologises at the close, by telling us that his diary was | 
; originally in verse. “Te tell the truth, I thought it 
poetry. But what could be supposed to proceed from 
the pen of one who, during his life, had been almost 
a stranger to books, even to a dictionary! My serib- 
; was chiefly when on guard that I did write ; and I 
seldom lay down on the bench or turf to sleep, 
LK————— ne | but sat writing and sometimes reading.” After men- | jfarquis of Normanby. 
es tioning that his prose was s transposition from his | | British and Foreign Review. July 100 
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sible and competent tribunal in each of the three 
Magdems; without whose license and enrolment no 
person shculd be ly acknowledged as a medical 
man ; and further, that such license should be granted 
in every case upon precisely similar exercises, exami- 
nations, and fees, and that it should confer equal privi- 
throughout the British empire. There can be no 
question as to the extreme desirableness of a measure 
of this nature. Something else, however, would be 
uired to reach the grand evil of medical quackery, 
the issuing of empirical nostrums. For this end, 
one or two stringent regulations would be necessary. 
We would recommend that every thing like patent 
rights in medicines should be abolished, also the prac- 
tice of issuing government labels ; and that no person 
should be allowed to deal in or sell drugs without a 
certificate of competency from the medical board, and 
an annual license from the Excise, founded on such 
certificate. By this means, the most remote town in 
the country would be as effectually protected from 
ignorant drugsellers as the metropolis.* It is not 
unlikely that the only serious impediment to this 
species of reform in medical affairs will be of a finan- 
cial nature. At present £49,000 are realised annually 
to the public revenue, from stamps for labels, adver- 
tisement duties, &c., connected with quack medicines ; 
and a considerable diminution in amount might rea- 
sonably be expected. But we feel satisfied, that under 
a right administration of diplomas, certificates, and 
licenses, no real loss would be incurred. Let us, at 
any rate, hope that no such petty considerations will 
furnish an excuse for longer postponing these highly 
desirable improvements in our medical system. 


INCIDENT FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
BELGIAN TRAVELLER. 


THERE is a remarkable and little-known district of 
Belgium, of considerable extent, called the Campine. 
It lies close upon the Dutch territory, and stretches 
away from the vicinity of Aner towards the pro- 
vince of Limbourg and southern Brabant. Campine 
ast of the character of the deltoid lands formed 
ide it, from the washed-down matters of the Meuse 
and Rhine. and heathy, scant 
capabilities either for ti or pasturage. e people 
er inhabit it are a rude race, 
universally strong in person, though low-built, and 
far from handsome. ‘They make up for the natural 
deficiencies of their district by a constant and inve- 
terate pursuit of contraband trafficking. They are 
the great smugglers of Belgium—at least on that side 
of the country. Viewing him in his moments of re- 
pose, you would say that the inhabitant of the Cam- 
— was 2 dull, rough boor, half-knave half-fool ; but 
there come a chance and occasion for smuggling 
into the Belgian interior some bales of English mer- 
chandise, or boxes of Mavannah cigars, or any other 
similar articles, and he is instantaneously converted 
into a totally different creature. His eye sparkles 
with fire, and his previously gloomy brow is Tighted 
up with animation and intelligence; while his step, 
lately hesitating and timid, becomes firm and quick, 
and his whole frame seems endowed with new powers 
of activity. In short, he is now in his element, and 
the custom-house officer is a play-thing in his hands. 
Such is the force of early habit and training ; for from 
to generation, the people of the Campine 
ith pursuits so unavoidably precarious, these 
people cannot be a wealthy or Soratigas race. They 
are clothed very simply indeed, and fare sparingly ; 
a sort of pap, or porridge, being their principal food, 
and taken by them at all hours. Such as they are, 
the Campinois are worthy of a little more notice from 
travellers than they have received hitherto. ‘Though 
closely adjacent to the most civilised portions of ‘the 
world, the district has been quite creche’, chiefly, 
— because its aspect and character hold forth 
tle promise of interest to the tourist. The obser- 
vations now made, however, will parely show the 
e t 


Campinois to be really a curious race. peasantry 
or villagers are the class princi marked by the 
characteristics referred to, but the inhabitants of the 


towns of Lierre, Turnhout, and Herenthals, the largest 
in the Campine, are tinctured with similar features. 
It was in the —— of Gheel, lying in the interior of 
the district, that the following incident took place, to 
the relation of which the preceding remarks are 
merely preliminary :— 

I had started on foot from Turnhout at five in the 
morning, determined to penetrate into the interior of 
the country, and heedless how long I stayed there, pro- 
nothing of business in view ; what business, indeed, 
could one have theret Hour after hour was spent in 
walking across heath after heath, till at length the 
sandy sameness of the country began to grow very 
wearisome, and I began almost to repent of having 
entered on a route totally unknown to me, and seem- 


* A few years ago, we happened te drop into a small book-shop 
at a watering-place, the keeper of which sold drugs. While con- 


seemed 
puzzling to the -and in putting some particles of the 
white powder in a bit of pa 


way, we could offer no advice ; and whether the dose proved 
much or too little, we never had an opportunity ef 


ingly so interminable. Ten o’clock came, and as yet 
I seen little either of man or man’s habitations ; 
but soon after that period, on climbing a barren 
mount, I suddenly saw before me a village, or rather 
a considerable town, standing alone, as it were, in the 
wilderness. On approaching the place more closely, 
it struck me that my eye never lighted on an 
assortment of human dwellings so black, so odd- 
looking, or so ugly. At the same time, my state of 
weariness rendered them, on the whole, an agreeable 
enough sight, and I entered among the dingy, irre- 
gular piles, looking around me for something like an 
inn. While thus an elderly gentleman, one 
of the few persons in view, came up to me, and bowed 
several times so courteously and profoundly, that I 
not only returned his reiterated salutations, but also 
felt tempted to examine him attentively. He was a 
man apparently above sixty, with a smiling counte- 
nance, and a broad, open brow, on which, certainly, 
sat a sort of air of distinction. He was dressed re- 


his address, om to myself that 


that I was 

“I see that yo 
old gentleman ; “an Englishman? or German, per- 
haps?” I replied that I was a traveller from France. 
“A Frenchman! ah, better still,” said the stranger ; 
“T love the French. Simple as you see me here, sir, 
I have served Napoleon. What a man was there! 
—what a judge of men and of merit! I may say I 
was not undistinguished by Napoleon, sir.” 

Beginning now to think, from this significant a ret 
ing, that I had met with an old gentleman whose 
self-conceited reminiscences of the past might be 
rather tedious, I congratulated him upon his good 
fortune in having served the “great man,” and told 
him I was in search of an inn. “ An inn !” said he ; 
“a Frenchman, whom I have chanced to meet, go to 
an inn! Sir, simple as you see me here, I am the 
mayor of this village!” I again complimented the 
old gentleman upon his honours. “Honours!” said 
he, “ sir, I was once governor of this whole provinee— 

refect of the department of Deux Nethes. Napoleon 
led me with dignities, sir.” 

“Garrulous and testy !” thought I to myself. But I 
said something different, being willing to please the 
rural dignitary. “Iam not cmpslenl at your eleva- 
tion, sir,” remarked I to him, “since Napoleon was 
so accurate a judge of merit.” “Ah,” replied the 
stranger, “you are too polite ; you make me blush. 
Between ourselves, however, I really think I have 
some right to be a little vain.” “I do not doubt it, 
sir,” said 1; “a prefect of d ment under the 

t man has some right to a little vanity.” “ Pre- 
ect !—and much more than prefect, did not my 
modesty forbid me to tell you,” said the old gentle- 
man ; “see here !” He then looked around cautiously, 
and, being satisfied seemingly with the ce, he 
drew from his pocket a s parcel, which he opened 
with it care, stripping it of many a A 
riband of the Legion of Honour proved to be the 
article contained ; and this he showed to me, saying, 
with an aj ce of it emotion, “He gave me 
this, sir, with his own hands!” “Indeed !” said I, 
ing to think my companion rather a remarkable 
ith his own hands,” repeated the old gen- 
. “And under what circumstances !—at 
Waterloo, sir !—yes, at Waterloo! I was by his 
side ; the fatal cry arose, ‘Save himself who can 
The great man turned to me, and exclaimed, ‘ Why 
did I lect your advice !—this could not then have 
occurred !” Reter ssying so, he took from his neek a 
riband of the Legion of Honour (which he always 
carried about with him for immediate rewards), and 
ve it to me, crying ‘ Adieu—most faithful of my 
ends, adieu ! We parted, not to meet again.” 

I began now to wonder much who this 
though talkative old gentleman could be. Not bein 
willing to ask his name, however, I only inqui 
what rank he had held in the army. “I never was a 
soldier,” said he ; “I served the emperor as minis- 

” Here a start on my part my commu- 
nicative friend to es, as minister. Did I 
not mention that ? as minister, then as prefect, 
and then as simple councillor, but never as soldier.” 
“But you were at Waterloo ?” said I, with growing 
amazement, forgetting my weariness and hunger com- 
pletel in the wish to gratify my excited curiosity. 

At Waterloo !” answered my vi friend ; “ to 
sure I was at Waterloo ; but I was there as a simple 
volunteer. It was for my head, not  ? arm, t 
Napoleon me; and had he followed my 
counsels on that occasion, Wellington would have 
carried a different tale to England. ‘Sire,’ said I, at 
that critical moment when the Prussians came up, 
‘Sire, follow my adviee’””»—— 

The old gentleman had just reached this point of 
his narration, and I had 
respectable as he , he must be slightly ¢ 

i suddenl boisterous 


temporary ey than the one before me, and 
y 


beginn 
man, “ 
tleman 


one of the most jolly-looking figures that had ever 
fallen under my nvtice. He was a man well advanced 
in years, but the shoulders and apparent vigour 


of a Hercules, conjoined with the rotundity of an 
alderman. Never did [ behold such a picture of 
robust health. ‘The countenance was especially frank 
and happy-looking, and bespoke a man who would 
have his jest, even “under the ribs of death.” My 
poor friend, the mayor, evidently dreaded his 
and moved off without saying a syllable, while I was 
looking at the new comer. The latter, who was 
» by the bye, in a half-rural half-town fashion, 
laughed long and loudly, and then cried to me, “ Look 
at your lunatic—how he runs!” “ Lunatic !” said I ; 
“is the mayor really deranged?’ “Mayor!” cried 
that he is a mayor? Perhaps he has also told 
that he was once a prefect, and a ministeroh t” 
“He has told me so,” said I, a little piqued at the 
roar of laughter with which question was accom- 
panied. “ Your picacity must be remarkable,” 
said my new friend coolly ; “ don’t you know that you 
are at Gheel?”? “I was not aware of that fact.” 
“Well, you know it now,” said the jolly stranger. 
“And what then ?” returned I, with some coldness. 
“ What then ?” was the reply ; “why, whence do you 
come, pray—from Bengal? Don’t you know that at 
Gheel there are more people mad than otherwise ?” 
“Pooh! now it is you who are attempting to pla 
upon my credulity,” Not of aid 
my companion ; “ ut you. inyolun 
did as I was desired. 

“ You see,” continued my companion, “ yonder little 
old woman, playing at nine-pins? She is mad. Her 
husband was a rich merchant of Verviers, who died, 
and left his business to her care. It was too much 
for her intellect. Her affairs grew confused, and she 
became insane. Believing that all her trade went 
away to Sedan and Louviers, she plays continually at 
nine-pins, and cries at every throw, ‘Down goes 
Sedan !—down with Louviers !’ You see (continued 
my companion) an old man in yonder garden? That 
man is more decisively mad than even the old woman. 
He was a mine proprietor, and ruined himself by 
attempts to extract wealth from a barren soil. Now 
he digs all day with a spade, and says to himself 
every evening, ‘To-morrow I shall have it ! Yonder 
is a girl dancing. She imagines herself Taglioni, and 
leaps before a tree all day till she is exhausted, when 
she asks the tree if it is satisfied, imagining it to be 
the Emperor Nicholas. Ha! ha! Yonder’—— 

Here | interrupted the catalogue. “ What! is ping? | 
body in sight of us insane? have you not done yet 
“Done!” said my companion, “why, there are a 
thousand or two of people in Gheel, and they are all 
mad! We are all ; for I myself”—— “ Yous 
—come, I see you are disposed to have re est out 
with me,” said I. My companion here looked at me 

vely. “Perhaps you do not think me mad,” said 

; “do you or do you not believe me to be mad?” 
My answer was brief. “ You mock me by the ques- 
tion ; certainly I do not.” 

Scarcely ote, the out of my when 
my companion flew fiercely at me, an ‘mm: 
throat with the whole fores of his powerful 
could make no resistance under such hands, and was 
rapidly growing insensible, when a man rushed up to 
us, and applied a stick lustily to the broad back of my 
assailant. The latter instantly let go his hold, and 
slunk hastily off like a beaten child. As soon as I 

‘ore me a stout and a ntly res ie man 
country attire. Ho first begged pardon for the attack 
which “his lunatic” had made upon me, and then 
civilly asked me to go with him to his house, to rest 
there until -I fully reco from my late alarm. 
“You are a cers. then, and the keeper of a 
lunatic asylum ?” said I, suspiciously. “Oh, no,” re- 
plied he, “I am a plain countryman. But are not 

aware that, for two hundred — Gheel has 

m a retreat on a large scale for 


women, and even our children, can 


confinement, and require it. But, with the most of 
them, we only need to find wort pewttig? at 
first, and then we can both avoid exciting them, and 
them perfectly obedient. We let them go about, 
hey never abuse their liberty.” “Pardon me, 


friend,” said I; “but for your cane, that madman 
contrary.” “That madman,” repli e man, 
good nature | but you have gived af 
irritation.” “Not in the least,” was my reply; “I 
only was too civil to him, for I would not say he 
was mad.” “There, now,” said the Gheel man ; “ that 
is just the very point. His mania is to be thought mad ; 
he is quite proud of being one of the mad folks of 
Gheel ; and a most inoffensive kind of pride it is. 
But come with me, sir, and I will prove to you that 
Pierre is a most i i a 

cook. Allow him ell. 

I declined all in 


| 
‘ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
spectably, in a black suit of an ancient cut. Alto- | 
gether, there was such a degree of amiable frankness 
apparent in this stranger’s look and manner, that, 
after returning his bows, I waited to hear 
the village could 
tter fitted for a 
| They come hither from all parts of Belgium, and it is im 
a kind of trade which, thanks to heaven, is very pro- } 
fitable and very easy to us.” : 
“T should con- 
ceive it both troublesome and dangerous.” | 
“Not at all,” returned the man of Gheel. Fg aased i 
Es manage the poor 
creatures. Some violent ones, indeed, are kept in tn 
| 
| 
versing with the shopkeeper, @ poor woman entered and sought 7 i! 
for a pennyworth of calomel, or as much as would answer as f 7 
: ugh broke to ind us, and brought the tale oe 
to a close. I turned to the new comer, and saw | appetite for food was gone, never to return while D4 
it was @ right quantity. As the question was totally out of was in Gheel. How could I even be certain that I i@ 
dotrod my wan te have mole of 
: that I desired from my inviter was to have a mode of i! 
oll 
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POPULAR INFORMATION ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
EIGHTH ARTICLE.—MACHINERY. 


Ir has usually been supposed that machinery abridges 
the sum of human labour, but this isa fallacy. If 


the machines. Say, for example, that a machine costs 


1..500, it will be found, upon an analysis of the price, | ° 


far the greater portion goes to the workmen 
helped to construct it from the raw material ; 


probably L.450 out of the L.600 in reality goes into | disa 


the pockets of the operatives. Hence, machinery, 
though abridging one kind of labour, prodigiously in- 
creases another. 


Let us proceed into a deliberate investigation of this 
vital question, which admits of other views. Suppose 


pose, now, that by the introduction of the stocking 
frame, nine-tenths of the labour expended on the 
dozen of stockings, and consequently of the wages, is 
saved—the sum paid for wages in the mere conversion 
of the worsted into stockings becoming only 2s. instead 
of 20s. In this case, if nothing were paid for the 
machine, there would be a direet saving of 18s. per 
dozen in the price of the stockings. Would the ma- 
nofactarer pocket this sum! No—competition would 
prevent him from doing so ; and in the general case, 
on every 30s. which he now pays for two dozen pairs, 
he will just make the same profit which he gained on 
the one dozen—namely, 6s. But to suppose a machine 
which costs nothing, is to put an impossible case. 
Before we find the cost price on which the manufac- 
turer gets his profit, we must add the interest of the 


cost price of the machine, and compensation for tear har 


and wear, to the price of the worsted and the wages 
of the labour. Let us rate these expenses connected 
with the employment of the machine at 5s. Here 
the cost price to the manufacturer is 20s. per dozen, 
and if we give him the same profit as before, the price 
to the consumer will be 24s. Where machinery has 
been introduced in the various stages which an article 
of consumption passes through, the alterations in 


19s. ; in 1800, it cost 9s. 5d. ; in 1807, 6s. 9d., and in 
1832, 2s. Lid. As we come to a more advanced stage 
of the manufacture, the decrease is still more remark- 


able. In 1914, 72 seven-eighth calicoes cost L.1, 8s., | # 


and in 1831, 8s. 9d., being a fall of about 77 per cent. 
in the course of seventeen years. 
Let us see now how far we are borne out in the 


the labourer who makes the stockin To whom, 
then, does it go! for to 
him ‘it is merely compensation for what he has dis- 
bursed. If we trace it back, we will find that the 
whole of it, with some partial exceptions to be here- 
after & The machine, 
we shall say, is made of iron. The turner, the metal 
easter, the smelter, are the persons to whom it will be 
itting at her 

doot, goes to support the family ofthe ewartiy black. 
smith. Tt is lost to labour—it merely changes 
hands. But, some one may say, there are sixteen 
shillings per dozen on the stockings, which are now 
no longer paid—is not this sum lost to the labouring 
community! By no means. If the cheapness in- 
creases the demand for the article, the manufacturer 
makes more steckings, employing more carders, wool- 
ers, and stocking-makers. If 

demand for the article not inerease, his capital 


is a distinetion of the 


r, the other is not. "The one aberbe part of the 
fund which the community can pay for the wages of 
labour, the other does not. In so far, therefore, as 


3 


thrown him out of emplo 
comfort and convenience 
many others ; but mankind are always seeking disin- 
terested motives for their se i and 


at 


t man 

tet years ago. 
As these have arisen with the progress of invention, 
hands ready to perform them have never been want- 
ing. A vast number of these are individuals who have 
changed the nature of their labour probably more 
the general case, more labourers are out of 
the of to one kind 

respect to men to one 

of work, machinery acts in two directions. In the 


and nicety of operation, which will constitute a stock 
in trade to the labourer, to whatever he may turn his 
hand ; while, in the variations to which it is con- 
stantly subject in the course of improvement, it accus- 
toms him te change the routine of his employments, 


and enlarges his faculties. 

ropositio the the fund paid for 
to nm, t 

man » in the case of stockin > as 
wages of It is always to 

most of our readers probably see pretty clearly 
the use of machinery abstracts fund 


: 
i 


itself what is given wages of labour, we 
must deduct the of the capital employed in the 
various 
finishing of the machine. It be evident that 
this cannot, in the general case, make thé sum 
on the labourer less than it would have been the 
machine not existed, as the capital would have been 
employed in some other shape, connected with the 
production of the article made by the machine. Under 
the subject of labour, in a previous article, it was stated 
that there were just two circumstances which made 
a commodity valuable in the market, the one its hav- 
ing cost labour, the other ita being limited in supply, 
or monopolised. Let us see how as 
be an ingredient in the of a machine. most 


gains by machinery. The impulse given by machinery 
to commerce and manufactures vom kind, 

accumulation it makes of capital, and consequently of 
Fr, can more easily be 


by the i 
population is, however, trifling in comparison wi 
the national the labou 


tion. It is to the ingenuity enlightened energy 


the | which has prompted the invention and em t 
of machinery 


c , and to the capital which has facilitated 
its use, that Britain mainly owes its manufacturing 
superiority. It is by underselling them that one 
community can obtain a preference over others in 
the market of the world ; and without a vigilant ap- 
means of ing pro- 
uce, we could never overcome those adventitious 


that princi 
celeb Berlin Decrees of Napoleon. The steam- 


stated, through the instrumentality of capital wor 
be machinery, we supply them with garments 4 
they grow. They have a fertile 
soil, which produces the raw material—we have the 
fertile minds that ri 

is cheap, but the lowest expenditure that will ay A 


the energy and genius of a Watt and an Ark- 
enable individual men to do the work of mil- 


let us 


the cheap literary publications. Take the 
of the present sheet. 
| per rinting b 
hand, the price the thet to the Sle, tha poms 
circulation continuing, could not be made less than 
; but as this pri would cause a 
diminution of circulation of probably one- the 
i uire to be raised to 
a Se at present. We are far 
m saying that a diminution of our circulation 


among the operative classes would be 
at once virtually cut off from the perusal of this as 
well as any other cheap print. In point of the 
cheap literature of the present age is a child of ma- 
chinery. It could not possibly existed thirty 
years ago. 
It was formerly shown that the advan of cheap 


the comforts, and, if we may so term the ele- 


y 

well for L.5. To the poor, quantity of commodities 

i i ae i rich, it is not 
t difficu’ procurement—in other 

the recommendation. ‘Ihe 


3 j conveyance towards Antwerp pointed out to me, I | be the less room for the employment of capital that extensive general instance of monopoly in existence 
Gund. the poor get their sockingy a thind cheaper was mentioned. as land ; the money made by which 
And now, I would ask my readers if Campine be It thus appears that is called rent. In machinery, rent may have been 
and its lunatics! I also bid them make cer- | prodace of labour which is effeeted by machinery, and t, in the general case, not to any great proportion. 
tain, when entering unknown places, that half the In the case of a machine made of iron, the ion of 
rent paid will befor the ere from which the irom is 
hastily to deny the truth of a man’s words, when smelted ; a sum which, in the case of a machine which 
he tells you that he is insane. Let him have his own costs L.100, will frequently not exceed 5s. The man 
way of it by all means. These are valuable morals, I | machinery tenda to facilitate production, it is like a who makes use of » machine before his neighbours, 
imagine, derivable from the present humble story. genial climate, or an increase in the fertility of the | enjoys a temporary monopoly during the interval 
; soil—a general blessing for which nothing is paid. which precedes their following his example ; and it is 
the money so made that is generally the inducement 
to the manufacturer to change his method of produc- 
tion. The others are generally compelled to follow 
' the example, from finding themselves undersold. 
ee machines throw a certain number or class of operatives 
out of employment, they call up the energies of an 
r equal if not greater number of individuals to make ; y aly one who OF & moment on 
the subject, than — estima’ are some 
departments in which machi es & itive 
distines sddition to the sua enpended'cn the 
- that support of labourers, by deducting from that paid for 
who the tho inferies onimals ; tahe,-for instance, 
, ppeintment of the starving labourer | steam ing-mills and locomotive engines, where 
i the work of human labourers is made to supersede 
. that of horses. It has been calculated that the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway alone has put out of 
employment one thousand horses. The gain which 
those who act y and recklessly when they eve 
themselves to be, and get others to ——— with t 
that stockings knit by the wire cost 36s. per dozen | them as, the victims of a general system of oppression, of 
distribution of this would shrink from committing the same outrages for yo CUULUTICs Where Inachinery 18 in active opera- 
pits. Let us make the following no better motive than their own personal fe or | 
; sum :—10s. for worsted, the material, 20s. for wages | interest, To know that what he is destroying is 
of labour, and 6s. for the manufacturer's profit. Sup- | support and comfort of others, though it may i 
would unnerve the arm | 
‘ of machine-breaker more effectually than all the 
penal laws which the most despotie legislature could 
; devise. Undoubtedly there has been mueh incidental 
misery occasioned to labourers by the introduction 
of machinery ; the present state of the hand-loom 
- weavers is a melancholy instance. Much of this, | circumstances which leave many of our neighbours a 
however, is attributable to the sort of ignorance we mere pening to the market then wo 
have been describing, and te a general want of in- | possess. It was rapid progress in the cheapness 
the most profitable investments | of our manufactures, through the inst 
for 5 - of knowledge alone can 
remedy this evil. It will not only enable the labourer 
to discover the best employment for his labour, but it | engine and the spinning-jenny—familiar and vulgar 
will give him greater facilities in turning his hand | appellatives—stopped the progress of him who seemed 
from one species to another. All who have observed | destined to be the conqueror of the world. Penalties 
such matters, must have noticed that a man of intelli- | and cordons could not fight against the cheapness of 
whe net Sern. to any our manufactures, or destroy the natural monopoly 
eal trade, will perform a piece of work with much | which that quality created. Legge: Sypdieny po 7 
more facility than a drudging labourer, to whose pecu- ee with cotton Sw by the indolent and ill-paid 
department it does not precisely belong. During nd-labourers of Hindostan ; now, as has been alread 
| 
| 
price have been far more striking than in the instance 
here supposed. In 1786, cotton yarn of 100 hanks 
to the pound cost 38s. per pound. In 1796, it cost 
with its invariable concomitant, the division of labour, ¢ 
comparison to the y peng him who a sale- 
ble commodity with his own hands. On the other : 
ee hand, however, it must teach a strictness of attention 
proposition that it is the labour of man only that is | would be a loss to the public, but we at least know 
paid for, that accomplished by the machine being 
gratuitous. The sum of five shillings upon the dozen 
: t direction from the money paid for hand-knit 
stockings, being paid neither for the worsted nor to 
is 18 more Lhe case with more power- 
fully cheapening influence of machinery. It is im- 
spent o . AY De advantageous tO exainine ssible to form any estimate of the extent to whi 
more minutely the component parts of the sum ex- scyqemvasageaaiamenacamnnac ‘ : 
a gentleman, accustomed to making minute | 
estimates, calculate that the whole Sunday costume 
of a border peasant girl—a dress of the most fashion- 
able order worn by the class—ecosts only 20s. Sixty 

with a small portion of the wealth of a rich man—as 
to be able to show what others cannot obtain. The 

mill go in some other direction, and ge employment article —_ once prized, is made common by the 
Sh labour in a different department.” ‘There will not application of machinery, ceases to be coveted, and is 
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He writes from Port Nicholson :-— 
« Now for the beauties of the place. The harbour 
resembles rather an inland lake than an inlet of the 
sea, particularly when it is perfectly calm ; which is 
not always the case—it being so squally and change- 
able a climate, as far as the wind is concerned, that 
we are frequently threatened with an upset when 
sailing about in our boat to bring our goods, or when 
ona fishing excursion: but she (I mean the boat) is 
very stiff, and I have acquired the art of managing 
her to such an extent as to secure my safety in her. 
But to return to the harbour: it is surrounded with 
mountainous hills, for that is the only way to describe 
them—being a ies of neither mountain nor hill, 
ond phot: They ave partly covered with 2 sort of 
bastard flax and long grass, which gives them rather 
a barren appearance ; but it is full a by 
the rich description of forest timber which covers 


the remainder. At the further end of the harbour is | i 


the mouth of the three rivers on which the town is to 
be built. They flow down a valley of level land, which 
is from four to six miles in breadth, and surrounded 
by hills most densely covered with timber ; as is like- 
wise the valley i excepting on the banks of the 
river, which have, at one time or other, been cleared 
by the natives for potato-gardens: but those ens 
do not extend further than one hundred y: 
inland, and they are in some still in a high 
state of cultivation ; in others, rather more neglected, 
where the potatoes and cabbages have run to seed ; in 
others again, which are by far the most frequent, they 
are covered with a ies of willow, which is by no 
means difficult to eradicate. But, unfortunately, t 

spots have been reserved by the company for public 


purposes, for boulevards, or some such nonsense or | will 


other ; the land immediately in the rear being covered 
with timber of such ext: i dimensions as to 
require at least L.40 per acre to clear it. But this is 
business again. The scenery of these rivers, as you 
go paddling up them in a canoe, is most enchanting : 
the principal river is as broad as the Thames at Rich. 
mond, but too frequently interrupted by snags, which 
have in many places formed bars, which must be re- 
moved before it can become navigable for a boat of 
any size : but a canoe which does not draw more than 
one and a-half to two inches of water can of course 

any where, and enable you to see it all—and a beautiful 
sight it is. Picture a most enchanting serpentine 
river, overshadowed by trees of richest’ verdure em- 
blossomed by every colour, enlivened by the dee 
mellow and quaint notes of the ptui, or mockin bird, 
besides those of hundreds of ot equally rich d 
curious ; and every now and then paroquets of the 
brightest greens and reds fluttering from bank to 
bank, and adding their chattering notes to the general 
concert: in fact, it is of little use my attempting to 
80 varied in the limited 
space of a letter; to ly appreciated, it must be 
seen. I trust, therefore, that your a hak will, 
to a certain extent, make amends for the meagreness 
of this description, and that the slender materials 
which I have furnished will give some notion of the 
site of our town, which for ——e P is most ad- 
mirably adapted. As an agric’ district, it will 
not answer for many years, inasmuch as it requires 
too great an outlay of capital to do any thing with it ; 
and [ question much whether there is the hundred 
thousand acres of level land for those who have already 
come out. You will therefore say that the whole is a 
failure : but not so, for at Taranaki, distant overland 
about sixty miles, there are millions of acres of level 
land, which will not be nearly so expensive to clear, 
with a much better river running through it, but un- 
harbour. The soil there is 


an 
are those which will as we shall not 

be able to su 

time ; and I Sydney 


2 


tells 
agriculturists never calculate upon more than 
always having a market for our produce. Oaten- 
hay el, which can certainly be harverted here twice, 
an three times, course seascn, 
sells at LAS the ton, ‘ 


We shall not be able to choose our town allotments 
for the next three or four months, and at least a year 


rotested against as far 


juently so 


d), when into flour, 

at 6d. und—a price which it is fetching at 

— and which it is likely to fetch for the next 
ve 


to be attri to 80 thickly covered 
with wood.” 


rece eae by Dr 8. G. Mor- 
ton, professor of anatomy in that city.” 
Dr Morton considers the iginal people of Ame- 


countries, some nations approaching white, and others 
black. It appears from the 

of Flourens, that the American skin, like that of the 
negroes, comprehends two layers in addition to those 


of the European races, and that in the outermost of 


from which Flourens argues that the white, the black, 
and the red races, are essentially distinct. If these 
conclusions be i the speculations of Humboldt an@ 
others as to igration of the Americans from 
Asia must be esteemed as unfounded, and we must 
henceforth regard this portion of mankind as an in- 
to t imaux, who are of t ongolian 
variety, and have probably mi 
to their present settlements from the elder continent. 


civilisation exico and Peru, long before the 


dis- 

covery of America by the Euro They had 
forma of government and regular priesthood, had 
made considerable advances in t e arts, and have left 


as extinct. The other family, 

branches into several subor- 
nate groups, to which the names A 

All are remarkable as warlike, and 3 

* Crania Americana; ora View of the Skulls of 

Nations of North and South America; to 


both the American and Toltecan families, that the 
have been quite unable to stand their 
even inferior numbers of Europeans, w 
dingly soon become the sole possessors of that great 
continent. 


und agai 
must accor- 


Considering the characteristics manifested by the 
American variety, it becomes a matter of most inte- 
ing inquiry im what natural peculiarities they 


differ from Eu for it is in such peculiarities 
the causes of so striking a 
meni 


of this organ, other conditions bei de 
the comparative force of character indivi 
By “other conditions being equal,” it is meant that 
two brains, similar in constitutional character and 
activity, the larger is sure to produce in its r 
appearances of more vigorous character than the 
smaller will do. Hence it mey be presumed that a 
considerable number of persons, ora nation, possessing 
the same num ing com i 
small brains. But size of brain not the 
only measure of human character. Different regions 
of the brain are charged with different functions, the 


inferiority. 
The brain is the organ of the mind, and on the size 


ef the hilosophy of Gall 

of inquirers ts y 

and { they ap’ io us founded in 
P of their truth is found 

in American aboriginal 


only 


crania. 
Having obtained a considerable number of the skulls 
of the various races of men, Dr Morton measured their 
internal capacity y means of white pepper seed, and 
found the following results :— 


Mean 
skulls. | ih pace the series. | the series. 
inches. 
1. Caucasian, 52 87 109 
2. Mongolian, 10 83 93 69 
3. Malay, is | si | 89 | 64 
4. Aboriginal 
American,| 147 80 100 60 
5. Ethiopian, 29 78 94 65 


It thus appears that the aboriginal Americans rank 
fourth with respect to the size of their brains, the Ethio- 
pians being lowest and the Caucasians highest. The 

neral results are strikingly in conformity to all we 
oo for the Caucasian 


they are found to be exactly what 


reliefs, and arabesques ; while their , aqueduets, 
and fortifications, and the sites of their mining opera- 
tions, sufficiently attest their attainments in the prac- 
tical arts of life.” ‘The ingenious people who formed 
these works are generally understood to have ceased 


Dr 


small, only 73 cubic inches, which is iderably 

the average of the existing American aborigines. 

found, however, that the amount of 1 in the 
and moral regions 


lectual was in 
than in the latter class of crania, while the 
t. It may an- 
cient Peruvians were a people of gentle and refined 
ttle to tain groun 
grosser but more tribes residing in their 


i 
i . Surely, when these they turn with aversion from the restraints of civilised : 
gee daly considered, will not song | and have made but tifing progress in mental 
ere we look back upon the practice of nechine taaale> will elapse before we have the chance of seleeting our | cultivation or the useful arts. It is remarkable of 
popular delusion that the annals of human barbarism | after t curveyors, which | an . 
can produce. as was in my power when in London, but: co 
it, as it. is in thi 
In a letter from Mr George Duppa to his father, two years, although ined ee Sree 
Hollingbourne House, Kent, respecting his arrival in | if I can, and by that means be en to clear a : 
New Zealand, and lately published in the Spectator larger to 
newspaper, the following descriptive passages occur. requiring 
trouble to clear. 
Several ships have arrived in the harbour from ' 
Sydney, with all sorts of goods on board ; and to-day 
one has arrived with about forty head of mere: 
miserable-looking animals, not equal to the We 7 
runts. The price they ask for them is L.30 per head ; 
a price I do not intend to pay yet, for, in the first : 
place, I do not see how they are to be kept, and in 
the second, I do not see how they are to be used. 
No—cattle will not answer at present, although it 
will pay to breed them a few years hence ; for but- ; 
cher-meat will bear a good price, as will likewise 
| every description of agricultural produce. As soon 
will take the surplus. A crop of wheat a crop of | intellectual faculties lying in the front or anterior 
potatoes, or any succulent crop, can always be reaped in lobe, the moral sentiments in the coronal —2 and : 
one year, there being no frost to check the vegetation. | the animal propensities in the posterior part. Hence 
| Two crops of wheat might be had off the same land if | it may be presumed that if the brains of one nation 
there were any means of keeping it fed down until | on an average are large in any one of these depart- 
the blighting winds cease, which to blow dur- | ments in proportion to what they are in other de- 
ng cheek In fet, the only thing partments, that nation will be remarkable accordingly 
against agriculture here, is the land being so ensely with respect to intellectual and moral character. ‘These . , 
covered with timber, and conse expensive 
to clear ; but that is of course but a slight impedi- : 
ment to a large capital. For if it costs a man L.40 to 
clear an acre of land, which will produce him four 7 
| quarters of wheat per acre (and I will warrant the : 
| 
whole, of his outlay returned to him at the expiration 
of six months ; and thus be enabled to put another 
oughing , wit one pair of oxen and a light p: 
sufficient ; for I never saw land turn up so 
well in my life : it is like the finest garden mould, and ) 
. 
HEADS OF THE ABORIGINAL AMERICANS. { 
A PAPER in Silliman’s American Journal of Soience 
and Arts makes us acquainted with a very interesting | 
book on the skulls of the original American nations re i 
at which has produced tie Mos | 
rica, Wi exception 0 ne Mequimaux, a8 & dis- tions. ; he Mongolian. the next in order 4 
tinet variety of the human species. Their principal eoeiecbentun has produced a number of nations 
external peculiarity is the skin, which is generally of | which remain at a fixed point in semi-civilisation, the : 
a reddish hue, though varying much in different | \falay is a degree more abate and the American ' 
and Ethiopian the most barbarous of all. M 
The inquiries which Dr Morton has made amongst J 
the Toltecan family, at first appear somewhat incon- j 
sistent with these results, but, when fully considered, | 
expected. “From t 10 a in ifornia,” he 
says, “ to the southern extremity of Peru, their archi- 
7 tectural remains (that is, the architectural remains of 
the Toltecans] are every where encountered to sur~ ; 
prise the traveller and confound the antiquary ; ’ 
. amongst these are pyramids, temples, ttoes, bas- ! 
| 
_ Dr Morton subdivides the American or red variety | to exist, as the predominant people at least, about t 
into two families, just as the European variety is sub- | eleventh century of our era, when the Incas began to | 
divided into Celtic, Teutonic, &c. Ho calls these— | feign in Peru. “There are therefore ancient Peruvians 4 
lst, the American, and, 2d, the Toltecan. The second por twin Peruvians, just as there have been ancient m= 
were those le who attained a condition of semi- | Britons and modern Belton. Vast quantities of the 
equally good as report says. Previous t bodily remains of the ancient Fontes are found in 
thither, I inten the desert of Atacama, which was their favourite place 
going myself ; and if it should prove satisfactory of sepulture for many ages, and where the united in- 
shall choose my town-acres here (for this will alway fluence of a dry climate and a river abounding in salt + 
; q __ be the principal town), and my country sections there. 3 ) has — many bodies in a mummy-like condition. 
: in temples, tombs, and miscellaneous sculptures. But | gg Morton examined many heads derived from this 
this race does not now exist in any distinet form, and | place. and found the entire internal capacity to be 7 
sling 1-10 per gearer, and was mach | 
re a per quarter, was much r / ‘ 
a short time back. fiend of Sinclair's 
midshipman, who has been in this part of the world 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Varieties of the Human Species, ma 
: J. Dobson. London: ae 
and Co, 1630, supplanted them. 
Us 
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LAIRD OF LOGAN. 


[Under this title, which, in the west of Scotland, is equivalent 
to ‘* Joe Miller,” a collection of anecdotes and jokes is at present 


sparkling 
racter. We offer two or three 


DAFT RAB HAMILTON. 

Rab Hamilton, a half-crazed 
Scotchman in his manner of address—moving round the 
object instead of making directly towards it, rather look- 
ing away from than at it, yet ayy corner of his eye 
distinctly on it. If he happened to be in the presence of 
gentlemen, who often invited him to take a dram for the 
purpose of out, he would to hear 
silver fall on the . “™ What's tat—deed is’t—surely 
it was the a oe sound o’ a shilling on the carpet—as 
sure’s death, deed is’t ; but 1 dinna sce’t on the carpet— 
no—but ye can just gie me anither—I’m saying, deed 
is’*t—and you'll get it yoursel’ after I’m awa.” 

AN IRISH DEBT. 

The late Sir Walter Scott, meeting an Irish beggar in 
the street, who importuned him for ce, the then 
Great Unknown not having one, gave him a shilling, 
adding, with a laugh, “ Now, remember you owe me six- 
pence.” “Och, sure enough,” said the beggar; “and 
may your honour live till I pay you.” 

TIT FOR TAT. 

A pediar halted at a public-house in the country, and 
at the landlady’s request displayed nearly every article 
in his pack, for her examination. This he did cheerfully, 
e ting that a large purchase would be made. On in- 
quiring what article the landlady would like to buy, she 
coolly replied, * Hoot, I dinna want to buy ony thing ; I 
pom wanted a sight o’ them.” “I’m sorry yell no 
buy,” said the pedlar ; “ but never mind, let’s see half-a- 
mutchkin o’ your best whisky.” The stoup was instantly 
filled, and a voluntary piece of oaten cake placed beside 
it on the server. The pedlar kept warming himself at a 
brisk fire, and cramping the gratis cakes, while the land- 
lady was allowed in courtesy to help herself and some 
female gossips, who had also been inspectors of the pack, 
to a tasting of the liquor, poy | drank his health, 
and guid sale to him, she filled up the glass and handed 
it to him. “Na, na,” said he, “I want nane o’ your 
whisky ; I only asked ye for a sight o’t!” So saying, he 
tightened his strap, and set off on the tramp. 

A WONDERFUL PREACHER. 

A country woman, whilst on a visit to a large manu- 
facturing town in the west, went to hear a celebrated 
divine, whose field of labour lay there, and whose fame 
had often been sounded in the ears of the worthy dame. 
On her return, she was asked her opinion of * The star of 
the west,” as he is often called. “Oh,” said she, “ he’s 
a wonderfu’ preacher—a great preacher.” “ Well, well, 
that's all true,” said the other ; “ but what do you think 
of his views of doctrinal points, and his powers of ex- 
pounding the scriptures ?” “Oh,” said the worthy critic, 
“I dinna ken; but he’s just a wonderfu’ man.” “But 
what did he say?” “Oh, he just gaed on, and on, 
and chappit on the Bible, and raised his twa hands abune 
his h and then gaed on again, and gaed on again; and 
then he swat and rubbit his brow, and whan he stoppit, 
he looked as if he could have said mair than whan he 
began—oh, he’s a wonderfu’ grand preacher !” 

SCOTCH ALL OVER. 

The manse of Gargunnock, some half-century ago, was 
known for all the good thi of the season, as Samuel 
Shool, the bellman, used to t, when speaking of its 

hearted mistress. Honest Samuel was fond of 
relating 1 thing to the credit of his benefactress in the 
“I mind,” said he, on one occasion, “ ae Sab- 
bath morning at the summer preachings, mair than thirty 
ears sin’, a sad pickle that the mistress was in, 
ty M‘Quat had forgotten to howk some early potatoes 
on the Saturday night ; for gre were a great rarity 
at the time. hat was to be done? Betty was like to 
through the yirth about it ; and quo’ she, * Mistress, 
fit just tak the graip, and slip out and howk a wheen 
[dig a few _—_ will ken ; and gif it come to the 
minister's *, Tl take the sin and the blame o't on 
mysel’, ‘Na, na, Betty, since I maun hae the rarity at 
the dinner this day, just gang awa out and pouter 
[scrape] a few frae the roots o’ the shaws wi’ your hands 
—take nae graip wi’ ye—use nae warkloom made by the 
hand o’ man on the day o’ rest ; if the minister sets on 
me about it, I'll jst tell him that we only pouter’d 
them out the drill ; there wasna a graip shank in the 
hand 0” ony body about the house—surely a body may 
use their foges without being found fau’t wi'.’” 
THE TRAVELLER NONPLUSSED. 
tain Basil Hall, whose written stories have charmed 
all who have read them, was one day endeavouring to 
enliven a remarkably stiff and dull dinner party, by a 
few oral relations of the same kind. He concluded one 
of a very extraordinary character, by saying, “Did you 
ever hear any story so wonderful as that ?” and at the 
same moment his eye chanced to rest on a footboy op- 
posite to him, who, without leaving a moment of interval, 
exclaimed, “ Yes, man, there's a lass i’ our kitchen, that 
kens a lass that has twa thoombs on ae hand !” 


LITERATURE UNDER THE STUARTS. 

The period of the English press, from the accession 
of James I. to the Orange revolution, is generally con- 
sidered the least satisfactory in our literary history. 
In the reign of the first Stuart came an inundation of 
pedantry, which surrounded the court with verbal eri- 
ticism and solemn quibble; the people, indeed, had 
their glorious dramatists, but Bacon was looked upon 
as an impracticable dreamer. Controversy, too, began 
to be rife, and the spirit at last exploded in such a tor- 
rent of civil and ecclesiastical violence in the next rei 
as left no for science or belles-lettres. 


press was absorbed by the productions of this conten- 
tious outbreak. There is in the British Museum a col- 
lection of two thousand volumes of tracts issued between 
the years 1640 and 1660, the whole number of which 
several publications amounts to the enormous quantity 
of thirty thousand. This most curious collection was 
made yea awe of the name of Tomlinson, in the 
times when the tracts were printed—was bargained for, 
but not bought was 
bought by George III., presented by him to the 
British Museum. The limited demand Ae Boon produc- 
tions unconnected with controversial subjects may be 
inferred from the little popularity enjoyed by Milton’s 
metrical publication, and the fact, mentioned by Dr 
that from to 1664, the nation 
ed with two editions of Shakspeare’s plays, which pro- 
bably together did not amount to one thousand copies. 
The cause of wholesome literature did not benefit by 
the Restoration ; it was a transition from one extreme 
to another—from a conclave toa brothel ; and it became 
a mere toy of a licentious king, his courtesans and gal- 
lants, who sought to divert their weariness with wits 
and authors, as monarchs were wont to do with their 
jesters. Charles II. and his followers brought hither 
the spirit of the literary parasites of Louis XIV., with 
whom the great were every thing and the people nothing, 
save a brute and random bolt, or slumbering shell in a 
mortar. Under this kind of favour, letters, with a few 
grand exceptions, put on the lowest garb in which they 
can be arrayed—were tricked out in meretricious finery 
—habiliments to excite the gross passions of human 
nature—to pander to the low appetites of the swell 
mob of St James’s, or the hardly less degraded rabble 
that congregated nightly at Blackfriars or the Globe 
theatre in Southwark.— Wade’s British History. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HEALTH-SEEKING. 

Railroad travelling many peculiarities, as 
well as advantages, over the common modes of convey- 
ance. The velocity with which the train moves through 
the air is very refreshing, even in the hottest weather, 
where the run is for some miles. The vibration, or 
rather oscillatory motion communicated to the human 
frame, is very different to the swinging and jolting 
motions of the stage-coach, and is productive of more 
salutary effects. It equalises the circulation, promotes 
digestion, tranquillises the nerves (after the open country 
is gained), and often causes sound sleep during the 
succeeding night ; the exercise of this kind of travelli 
being unaccompanied by that lassitude, aching, an 
fatigue, which, in weakly constitutions, prevents the 
nightly repose. The railroad bids fair to be a powerful 
remedial agent in many ailments to which the metro- 
politan and civic inhabitants are subject. The innu- 
merable steam-boats plying on the river are another 
comparatively recent means of securing health to the 
metropolitans. The benefit derived from a trip for 
thirty miles down the river on a fine summer’s day, is 
very great. The lively bustle of the river, the beauti- 
ful scenery on its banks, and the swift motion of the 
vessel through the water, all tend powerfully to alienate, 
for a time, the mind of the business-pressed citizen from 
his daily thoughts; and the refreshing breeze which is 
almost always on the river has a most healthful effect. 
By bringing men of different countries more into con- 
tact with one another, and by promoting the more 
complete interchange of opinion and community of feel- 
ing between the inhabitants of the same country, steam 
conveyances contribute to the health in another, though 
less direct way, but which to the reader of this book 
must be sufficiently obvious.—Curtis on the Preservation 
of Health. 

HORSE POWER. 

A horse, of the Clydesdale breed, has been employed, 
during fourteen years, by Sir C. Stuart Menteith, in draw- 
ing coal wi on the ill-made turnpike road in the 
county of Dumfries, from Ayrshire to Dumfries. His 
usual load of coal has been 35 ewt., in a common light 
road waggon of the weight of 13 cwt., in a stage of four 
miles, which he performs three times every day, or twelve 
miles in the course of twenty-four hours daily. He has 
never been known to lie down during the last eight years, 
except twice, when he was in a state of sickness. Sir C. 
Stuart Menteith employs several more horses to perform 
the same work, and to draw an equal load upon the same 
road daily. From the experience Sir C. Stuart Menteith 
has had in the use of animal power upon common roads, 
he is of opinion that the most economical mode of employ- 
ing horses in ght is to give every horse his own car- 
riage, and that he should solely depend upon his own 
exertions in drawing the load, as otherwise it is well 
known that it is difficult to find either man or beast 
equally willing or capable to make the same exertion, or 
to have the same spirit or motion; and at the same time 
never to exceed six miles on one stage, and to be per- 
formed twice daily. In a stage of three miles and a half, 
Sir C. Stuart Menteith employs waggons weighing 18 cwt., 
in which horses draw three tons. The veal is in general 
upon a declivity of one foot of fall for every eight, sixteen, 
or eighteen feet, with several ascents of one in every 
thirty feet, up which a horse draws the load of three 
tons, and a waggon of 18 cwt. ; but in order to facilitate 
the ascent, a continuous line of sandstone railroad is first 
laid down, upon which a plate of iron, six inches wide, 
by a quarter of an inch thick, is fixed down. Sir C. 
Stuart Menteith has known horses to draw three tons of 


‘iron up an ascent of one foot in fourteen for a short dis- 


tance; and he is of opinion, that when the pulls or 
ascents u all the roads in this island shall be laid 
with a rai applicable to the wheels of common road 
carriages, a horse will be enabled to draw the same load 
up the ascents that he can draw or work with upon the 
level parts of a road in a twenty mile stage. In order to 


enable a horse to bring a load of three tons down ms | 


application. 
back of a cart or waggon, which, by means of a screw, 
the carter against the two hind wheels of the 
machine, so as to give a sufficiency of friction to retard 
the too rapid descent of the carriage. This plan has 
been employed with great success by Mr Croa, 
proprietos in Edinb from the ion of Sir C. 

uart Menteith, who now used it more than four- 
teen years upon his coal waggons. The mode adopted 
by Mr Croal is to fix a lying axle to the "er pressing 
upon the hind-wheels of a coach, and whic 


t! ht that treble, as it were, of the weight of a coach 
is to be drawn, if the two hind-wheels are prevented from 
revolving by the break. This kind of break enables a 
coachman to drive with perfect security down a descent 
of any length, and at any rate of speed. 

If the employment of horse waggons, weighing from 
12 ewt. to 13 ewt. were adopted in conveying coal through 
the streets of London, one horse would do the work of 
two; at present, four immense horses draw three chal- 
drons of coal, or four tons one hundredweight, in a wag- 
gon weighing two tons; so that the shaft-horse is obliged 
to draw a weight of six tons in turning out of one street 
into another, which is the est cruelty to which a 
poor animal can be subject: At the same time, rail- 
roads of cast iron should be laid down, for the wheels of 
carts or waggons, upon the narrow steep streets from the 
river Thames to the Strand, which would enable one 
horse to draw two tons up those streets, instead of using 
six horses, the present practice.— Scotsman, June 1839. 


THE VOICE OF HOME TO THE PRODIGAL 
[By MRs HEMANS.] 
Oh! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 
To the freshness of the morn, 
To the stillness of the groves? 


The summer-birds are calling 
Thy household porch around, 
And the merry waters falling, 
With sweet laughter in their sound. 


Oh! thou hast wander’d long 
From thy home, without a guide, 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine alter’d heart hath died. 
Thou hast flung the wealth away, 
And the glory of thy spring ; 
And to thee the leaves’ light play 
Is a long-forgotten thing. 
O’er the image of the sky 
Which the lake's clear bosom wore 
Darkly may shadows lie— 
But not for evermore. 
Give back thy heart again 
To the freedom of the woods— 
To the birds’ triumphant strain, 
To the mountain solitudes ! 
But when wilt thou return ? 
—Along thine own pure air 
There are young sweet voices borne— 
Oh! should not thine be there? 
Still at thy father’s board 
There is kept a place for thee, 
And, by thy smile restored, 
Joy round the hearth shall be. 
Still hath thy mother’s eye, 
Thy coming step to greet, 
A look of days gone by, 
Tender and gravely sweet. 
Still, when the prayer is said, 
For thee kind bosoms yearn; 
For thee fond tears are shed— 
Oh! when wilt thou return ? 
—Works of Mrs Hemans. 


BARBAROUS PLEASURES. 

There is often, in fact, no material difference between 
the enjoyments of the highest ranks and those of the 
rudest stages of  ° the life of many young Eng 
lish noblemen and an Iroquoise in the forest, or an 
in the desert, are compared, it will be found that their 
real sources of happiness are nearly the same. The 
treasures of science, the refinements of taste, the luxuries 
of wealth, are in many cases disregarded or forgotten, 
and the real excitation of life depends upon the destrue- 
tion of wild animals or the management of impetuous 

This is a fact which is matter of daily observa- 
tion ; and it furnishes a most instructive lesson as to the 
proportion established by nature between the active and 
the speculative part of mankind. The great majority in 
every class of society are incapable of receiving happiness 
from any other source but physical excitation ; and every 
plan for human improvement which is founded on any 
other supposition, will ily fail. Nor is it without 

reason that nature has established this dispropor- . 
tion between the studious and the active part of the 
species. The great mass of undertakings essential to the 
existence and the welfare of mankind, depend on physical 
exertion ; and, unless the greater part of our fellow- 
creatures were disposed to that species of labour, and 
gratified with the ee that attend Pred race 
would speedily perish, and the speculations of science 
disappear with the individuals who formed them.—A/i- 
son's Principles of Population. 1840. 
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| 
similar to ne one In common use in eigium, irom 
q which Sir C. Stuart Menteith derived this impor 
publishing in parts, by Blackie and Son, Glasgow. With nota 
3 little of rather a coarse taste, the Laird occasionally gives usa 
| 
specimens. 
an upright shaft, with a bevel wheel, connecting the two 
shafts, and turned by a winch by the hand of the coach 
guard, without moving from his seat. Were this break 
1 applied to every coach, the lives and limbs of thousands 
would be preserved, as the guard would be able to stop 
horses when running away with a carriage—as it is 
} 
‘ 


